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As related to other writings he agrees with Wright, McNeile, etc., 
that the authors of Ecclesiasticus and the Book of Wisdom, both made use 
of Ecclesiastes— the former approving of its teachings, the latter disapprov- 
ing of them. A full list of parallel passages between the writings is given 
showing the grounds on which this conclusion is reached (pp. 53-58). 

With all modern scholars Professor Barton accepts the late date of 
Ecclesiastes. It will be needless to cite the arguments for this conclusion 
as they are well known. Between the Persian and Greek periods he decides 
in favor of the latter. More specifically he dates it about 198 b. c, in 
agreement with Hitzig, Tyler, Cornill, and Genung. This conclusion he 
reaches from 4:13-16, in which he refers the "old and foolish king" (vs. 
13) to Ptolemy IV (Philopator), who died in 205 b. c. The "poor and wise 
youth" (vs. 13) is Ptolemy V (Epiphanes), who was only five years of age 
when he succeeded to the throne. The "second youth" (vs. 15, if the word 
"second" is genuine), is Antiochus HI of Syria, who, within seven years 
after the succession of Ptolemy V, was welcomed as sovereign of Judea. 
These inferences he thinks are confirmed by 10:16, 17; vs. 16 referring to 
Ptolemy V and vs. 1 7 reflecting probably the author's welcome of the strong 
rule of Antiochus III. These inferences may be correct but it seems to the 
reviewer that they are uncertain. It was the view of the late Professor A. 
B. Davidson that all attempts at identification in the book are conjectural. 4 
But that the date of the book may be placed from 250 to 200 b. c. seems very 
probable. 

It should be noted that an excellent outline of the thought of the book 
is given (pp. 46-50) which adds much to the value of the volume. 

It remains to add that the commentary portion of the book is marked by 
thoroughness and judiciousness in the treatment of the text and exposition, 
and ranks with the best volumes of this series. This volume can be heartily 
commended to those desiring the latest and best commentary in English 
on this book. 

Harlan Creelman 

Auburn Theological Seminary 

Auburn, N. Y. 



A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 
For the very exacting task of writing a handbook on the history of the 

Ancient Egyptians 1 it would be hard to conceive finer or more complete 
4 Cf . Encyclopedia Biblica, II, 1162. 
1 A History oj the Ancient Eygptians. By James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., in the 

Historical Series for Bible Students, edited by Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., and Frank K. 

Sanders, Ph.D., Vol. V. New York: Scribners, 1908. xiv + 469 pages. $1.25. 
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preparation than has been made by Dr. Breasted. He has in the fullest 
sense mastered the native sources, not merely as published texts but for the 
most part in situ, and not cursorily but in the careful and thorough method 
demanded by his translation of the same in his notable Ancient Records of 
Egypt. 2 He has also, on the basis of that direct knowledge of sources, 
written a larger History of Egypt 3 by which in the handling of material he 
has gained valuable experience that is utilized in the smaller work under 
consideration. Moreover, one has not to read farther than the preface and 
the list of works in the valuable bibliography (pp. 444-52), saying nothing 
of the text itself, to assure himself that the author has fully realized how the 
history of no country or people is an isolated unit possessing no connections 
with other countries and peoples. Dr. Breasted knows that in the ancient 
world the currents of influence upon life in its varied phases of commerce, art, 
literature, and religion were many, diverse, and potent. The Mediterranean 
seaboard and the interior of Hither Asia were ebullient for millenniums 
before Christ with interests that overflowed their sources and mingled in 
the intricate complex of international relations. Such an equipment is 
not a common possession of those who write on such subjects as that to 
which this volume is devoted. When to these qualifications are added 
ability to speak in intelligible, untechnical language, to get away from the 
laboratory, to popularize yet not to dilute, to choose in the selection of 
material the facts which are significant and not to becloud and befog the 
readers with details that obscure the trend of history, the public is to be 
congratulated — as it is in this case. 

The plan of the volume is chronological, in eight divisions: dealing with 
(1) Introduction — the land, chronology, earliest Egypt; (2) the Old 
Kingdom, 2980-2160; (3) the Middle Kingdom, 2160-1788; (4) the 
Hyksos, 1 788-1 580; (5-6) the Empire, first and second periods, 1 580-1 150; 
(7) decadence, 1156-660; and (8) the restoration, 660-525, after which 
Persian control was established. In this disposition of material many 
noteworthy facts are registered: predynastic kingdoms are recognized as 
existing as early as 4500 b. c. ; the earliest established date of history, 
according to Dr. Breasted, is the introduction of the calendar year of 365 
days in 4241 b. c. (p. 35) ; the accession of Menes is dated ca. 3400 b. c. 
(p. 23); Manetho's explanation of Hyksos as "ruler of shepherds" is 
rejected for the more probable and significant "ruler of countries (pp. 177, 
178); and the Habiri (Khabiri) of the Amarna letters are regarded as 
"desert Semites" or "Bedouin mercenaries" (pp. 263, 284, 285), while some 

2 5 vols., Chicago, 1906-07. 

3 New York, 1905. 
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connection of them with the Hebrews is inferred. The general scope of 
the work involves regard for the two interests now dominant in the writing 
of history — the psychological and the economic. The narrative deals 
primarily not with the rulers but with the people and the conditions of their 
daily life. 

In but one respect, perhaps, is the volume open to criticism. The 
author's command of the sources and his knowledge of the subject are so 
complete that his conclusions in some matters still open to debate are stated 
with a confident finality which somewhat stuns the reader. To be sure, 
Dr. Breasted almost disarms this criticism, while he gives point to it, by 
his delightfully frank confession (p. 439, n. 1) that his "reconstruction was 
in several places premature and based on too little evidence." All the 
more does dogmatism on (for example) two points seem discounted — on the 
chronology of ancient Egypt (especially for dark periods like that of the 
Hyksos, who "left little behind them," p. 174), and on that of Babylonia. 
On the latter question two schools of "Assyriologists" are still debating, 
with a thousand years between them. It is therefore unduly arbitrary 
without qualification to place Sargon and Naram-Sin below 2566 b. c. 
On the former question, the divergence, e. g., between Breasted and 
Petrie, the latter of whom worked no less "from the monuments" than the 
former, would seem to suggest larger caution. 

In spite of this somewhat dogmatic attitude, there is no book except the 
author's larger work to compare with this in dependability, in richness, 
readableness, and general excellence. It adorns the series in which it appears. 

Geo. W. Gilmore 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE FROM 
A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW 
No one can write today a good book on the synagogue without being 
indebted to the rich storehouse of knowledge presented in Schiirer's 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, the enlarged 
fourth edition of which is in course of publication. On one point, how- 
ever, English scholarship is superior to the German, and that is its spirit 
of fairness which lifts it above the racial and religious prejudice under which, 
with few exceptions, the German writers labor. Let one compare on this 
point the writings of Robertson Smith with Wellhausen's or the whole 
Oxford and Cambridge school of Bible critics with such men as Lagarde, 
Reuss, Stade, and Paul Haupt. Neither Bousset nor Schurer — not to 
speak of Weber who wrote his System der alt-synagogalen Palaestinischen 
Theologie under the influence of the zealous Lutheran conversionist, Pro- 



